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on the other. Long experience tells them that every
day they will collect a certain average sum in this way,
a sum with which they can reckon with a fair amount
of certainty, and with it they purchase such bills as the
one we have described in our example.
They are particularly anxious to buy up such
absolutely reliable bills because they can be deposited
as security for further credits. Thus in London these
bills are very seldom discounted by the central banks,
as in other countries, and instead they circulate in
bundles of 5,000 pounds and more as security from
bank to bank as such banks happen to have a certain
amount of surplus capital available for a few days.
As long as world trade flourished this discount
business flourished too, and considerable sums were
obtained from abroad in this way, and as the basis of
such bill credits is always a commodity transaction the
risk of loss was not great and, in fact, the banks were
very seldom called on to honour their bonds. It has
been calculated that in flourishing years the big
commercial banks accept up to 15 million pounds
annually. The highest total of current bills accepted
by London houses before the crisis has been given as
between 170 and 180 million pounds, and the annual
income of the banks from this sum was placed at
between 7 and 8 million pounds.
Both pillars of this business, the commercial banks
and the discount houses, were shaken by the great
finance crisis of 1931. Those countries which had
chiefly availed themselves of the system, Germany,
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